What means that lovely fruit ? What means* alas! 

That blood* which fiujhes guilty in your face ? Dryden. 

At once, array’d 

In all the colours of the finding year. 

The garden glows. Thomford s Springs L 95. 

4, To thine. Obfolete. 

A flake of fire, that fluffing in his beard* 

Him all amaz’d. Spenfer. 

To Flush, v. a. 

1. To colour; to redden. 

The glowing dames of Zama’s royal court. 

Have faces flujh'd with more exalted charms. Addif. Cato. 

Some court, or fecret corner feek. 

Nor fiujb with lhame the palling virgin’s cheek. Gay's Triv. 

2. To elate; to elevate. 

A profperous people, flujhed with great victories and fuc- 
ceffes, are rarely known to confine their joys within the 
bounds of moderation and innocence. Atterbury s Sermons. 
Flush, adj. 

1. Frelh; full of vigour. 

He took my father grofly, full of bread. 

With all his crimes broad blown, and flujh as May ; 

And how his audit {lands, who knows, fave heav’n ? Shah. 

I love to wear cloths that ar o. fiufh. 

Not prefacing old rags with plufh. Clcaveland . 

2. Affluent; abounding. A cant word. 

Lord Strut was not very flujh in ready, either to go to law 
or clear old debts ; neither could he find good bail. Arbuthnot. 
Flush, n.f. Afflux; fudden impulfe; violent flow. 

Never had any man fuch a lofs, cries a widower, in the 
flujh of his extravagancies fora dead wife. L'Eflrange. 

The pulfe of the arteries is not only caufed by the pulfation 
of the heart, driving the blood through them in manner of a 
wave or flujh, but by the coats of the arteries themfelves. Ray. 

Succefs may give him a prefent flujh of joy; but when the 
fhort tranfport is over, the apprehenfion of iofing fucceeds to 
the care of acquiring. Rogers's Sermons. 

2. Cards all of a fort. 

ToFlu'ster. v. a. [from To flujh.] To make hot and rofy 
with drinking; to make half drunk. 

Three lads of Cyprus, noble fwelling fpirits. 

Have I to-night fiufler'd with flowing cups, 

And they watch too. Shakefpeare's Othello . 

FLUTE, n.f [flufle, flute, French ; fluyte, Dutch.] 

1. A mufical pipe; a pipe with flops for the fingers. 

Th’ oars were filver. 

Which to the tune of flutes kept flroke. Shah. Ant . andCleo. 

The foft complaining^?^ 

In dying notes difcovers 
The woes of hopelefs lovers, 

Whofe dirge is whifper’d by the warbling lute. Dryden. 
h. A channel or furrow in a pillar, like the concave of a flute 
fplit. 

To Flute, v. a. To cut columns into hollows. 

To FLU'TTER. v.n, [plotepan, Saxon; flatter, French.] 

1. To take fhort flights with great agitation of the wings. 

As an eagle flirreth up her flutter etb ovzx her young, and 

fpreadeth abroad her wings, fo the Lord alone did lead 
him. Deutr . xxxii. 11. 

When your hands untie thefe firings, 

Think you’ve an angel by the wings; 

One that gladly will be nigh, 

To wait upon each morning-figh; 

To flutter in the balmy air 

Of your well-perfumed pray’r. Crajhaw. 

They fed, and, fluttering, by degrees withdrew. Dryden. 

2. To move about with great fhow and buflle without con- 
fequence. 

Excels muddies the befl wit, and only makes it flutter and 
froth high. Grew. 

No rag, no ferap of all the beau or wit, 

That once fo flutter'd, and that once fo writ. Pope's Dune. 

3. To be moved with quick vibrations or undulations. 

Ye fpirits ! to your charge repair; 

The' flutt'ring fan be Zephyretta’s care. Pope. 

They the tall mafl above the veffel rear. 

Or teach the flutt'ring fail to float in air. Pope's Odyffey. 
/ 4, To be in agitation ; to move irregularly ; to be in a flate of 
uncertainty. 

The relation being brought him what a glorious viClory 
was got, and with what difficulty, and how long fhe fluttered 
upon the wings of doubtful fuccefs* he was not furprifed. 

Howe l's Vocal For eft. 
It is impoffible that men fhould certainly difeover the agree¬ 
ment or dilagreement of ideas, whilft their thoughts flw.ter 
about, or flick only in founds of doubtful fignification Locke. 
Efteem we thefe, my friends! event and chance, 
Produc’d by atoms from their flutt'ring dance ! Prior. 

Some never arrive at any deep, folid, or valuable know¬ 
ledge, becaufe they are perpetually fluttering over the furface 
of things. Waits. 

His thoughts are very fluttering and wandering, and cannot 
be fixed attentively to a few Ideas fucceffively. // atts. 

To Flutter, v.a. 

I* To drive in diforder, like a flock of birds fuddenly roufed* 


Like an eagle in a dovecoat, I 

Flutter'd your Volfcians in Corioli. Shahef CorioJanut 

2. To hurry the mind. 

3. To diforder the pofiticn of anything. 

Flu'tter. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Vibration; undulation ; quick and irregular motion. 

An infinite variety of motions are to be made ufe of in the 
flutter of a fan : there is the angry flutter, the flutter 

and the timorous flutter. Addfon's Spectator, N^. iQ2 > 

2. Hurry ; tumult; diforder of mind. 

3. Confufion ; irregular pofition. 

Fluvia'tick. adj. [ fluviaticus,\->2F\x \.] Belonging to rivers, 

FLUX, n.f. [ fluxus , Latin ; flux, French.] 

1. The a£t of flowing; pafiage. 

The moft Ample and primary motion of fire is a flux, in a 
direft line from the centre of the fuel to its circumference. 

Digby on Bodies. 

By the perpetual flux of the liquids, a great part of them is 
thrown out of the body. Arbuthnot. 

2. The flate of pafling away and giving place to others. 

The heat of the fun in animals whofe parts are fucceffive 
and in a continual flux, can produce a deep and perfect <rl 0 fs 
of blacknefs. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 10. 

What the flated rate of intereft fhould be, in the conflant 
change of affairs, and flux of money, is hard to deter- 

m * ne * # Lode. 

In the conflituent matter of one body, turning naturally to 
another like body, the flock or fund can never be exhauiled, 
nor the flux and alteration fenfible. Woodward. 

Languages, like our bodies, are in a perpetual flux, and 
Hand in need of recruits to fupply the place of thofe words 
that are continually falling through difufe. Felton on theCloJj 

3. Any flow or iffue of matter. 

Quinces flop fluxes of blood. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

4. Dyfentery; difeafe in which the bowels are. excoriated and 
bleed; bloody flux. 

Eat eaflern fpice, fecure 

From bxivmngfluxes and hot calenture. 

5. Excrement; that which falls from bodies. 

Civet is the very uncleanly flux of a cat. 

6 . Concourfe; confluence. 


Halifax . 
Shakefpeare. 


Left and abandon’d of his velvet friends; 

’Tis right, quoth he; thus mifery doth part 

The fux of company. * Shakefp. As you like if. 

7. The Hate of being melted. 

8. T hat which mingled with a body makes it melt-. 

I lux. adj. [fluxus, Latin.] L T nconflant; not durable; main¬ 
tained by a conflant fucceffion of parts. 

To Flux. v. a. 

1. To melt. 

2. To falivate ; to evacuate by fpitting. 

^ He might fafhionably and genteelly have been duelled or 
fluxed into another world. South. 

Flu'xility. n.J. [fluxus , Latin.] Eafinefs of reparation of 
parts; poffibility of liquefaction. 

Experiments feem to teach, that the fuppofed averfation of 
nature to a vacuum is but accidental, or in confequence, partly 
of the weight and fluidity, or at leaft f exility of the bodies here 
below. . Byte. 

F L u'xion. n. f. [fluxio, Latin.] 

1. The aCt of flowing. 

2. The matter that flows. 

3. [In mathematicks.] The arithmetick or analyfis of infinitely 

fmall variable quantities; or it is the method of finding ail 
infinite fmall or infinitely fmall quantity, which, being taken 
an infinite number of times, becomes equal to a quantity 
given. Harris. 

A penetration into the abflrufe difficulties and depths of 
modern algebra and fluxions, are not worth the labour of thofe 
whodefign the learned profeffions as the bufinefs of life. Watts. 

To FLY. pret. flezu or fled ; part, fled or flown . v. n. [ jrleojan, 
Saxon. 'Fo fly is properly to uje wings, and gives flew and 
flown. Ido flee is to efcape , ox go away, plean, Saxon, and 
makes fled. They are now confounded.] 

1. To move through the air with wings. 

Ere the bat hath flown 

His cloifler d flight. Shakejpeare's Macbeth* 

h owl that may fly above the earth iji the open firmament 
of heaven. Gen . i. 20. 

I hefe men’s haflinefs the warier fort of you do not com¬ 
mend : ye wifh they had held themfelves longer in, and not 
flown fo dangeroufly abroad before the feathers of the caufe 
had been grown. Hooker* 

2. To pafs through the air. 

Man is born unto trouble, as the fparks^/?y upward. 

3. To pafs away. 


Ev’n a romance, a tune, a rhime. 

Help thee to pafs the tedious time, 

W hich elfe would on thy hand remain ; 

Though fiown, it ne’er looks back again. Prioi* 

4. To pafs fwiftly. 

The fcouts with flying fpeed 

Return, and through the city fpread the news. Drjdtrt* 
Earth rolls back beneath the flying fleed. Pope. 

2 5- To 


FLY 

5.. To fpring with violence 5 to fall on fuddenly. 

A fervant ihat he bred, thri l’d with remorfe. 

Oppos’d againfl the act, bending his fword 
To his great mafter; who, thereat enrag’d* 

Flezu on him, and amongfl them fell’d him dead. Shahejf). 
Though the dogs have never feen the dog-killer, yet they 
will come forth, and bark and fly at him. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 

No honour, no fortune, can keep a man from being mife- 
rable, when an enraged confcience fhall fly at him, and take 
him by the throat. ° South's Sermons. 

6. To move with rapidity. 

Glad to catch this good occafion, 

Moft thoroughly to be winnow’d, where my chaff 
And corn fhall fly afunder. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

A fair example to his mafter gave; 

He baffas heads, to fave his own, made fly ; 

And now, the fultan to preferve, muft die. Waller. 

7. To burft afunder with a fudden expJofion. 

Behold, a frothy fubftance rife; 

Be cautious, or your bottle flies. Swift. 

8. To break; to fhiver. 

9. [plean, Saxon ; fliehen, German.] To run away; to attempt 
efcape. [In this fenfe the verb is properly to flee , wh zx\jled 
is formed; but the following examples mew that they are 
confounded.] 

Which when the valiant elf perceiv’d, he leapt, 

As lion fierce, upon the flying prey. Spenfer. 

Macduff is fled to England. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Ye fhall flee, as ye fled from before the earthquake. 

Zech. xiv. 5* 

Abiathar efcaped, and fled after David. 1 Sa. xxii. 20. 

What wonder if the kindly beams he fhed, 

Reviv’d the drooping arts again; 

If fcience rais’d her head. 

And foft humanity, that from rebellion fled. Dryden • 
He oft defir’d to fly from Ifrael’s throne. 

And live in fhades with her and love alone. Prior . 

I'll fly from fhepherds, flocks, and flow’ry plains ; 

From fhepherds, flocks, and plains I may remove, 

Forfake mankind, and all the world but love. Pope. 

10. To Fly in the face. To infult. 

This would difeourage any man from doing you good, when 
you will either negletfl him, or fly in his face ; and he muft ex¬ 
pert only danger to himfelf. Swift's Drapier's Letters. 

i*i. To a£t in defiance. 

Fly in nature’s face: 

—'But how, if nature fly in my face firft ? 

—Then nature’s the aggreffor. Dryden's Spanijh Fryar. 

12. To Fly off. To revolt. 

Deny to fpeak with me ? They’re fick, they’re weary. 
They have travelled all the night! mean fetches; 

The Images of revolt, and flying off. Shakefp. King Lear. 
The traytor Syphax 

Flew off at once with his Numidian horfe. Addifon's Cato.. 

13. To Fly out. To burft into paffion. 

How eafy is a noble fpirit difeern’d, 

From harfh and fulphurous matter that flies out 
In contumelies, makes a noife, and ftinks. Ben. Johnf Catil. 
Paffion is apt to ruffle, and pride will fly out into contumely 
and negledl. . . Collier of Friendjhip m 

14. To fly out. To break out into licence. 

You ufe me like a courfer fpurr’d and rein’d : 

If l fly out , my fiercenefs you command. Dryden. 

1 apiftsfl when unoppofed, fly out into all the pageantries of 
worfhip; but in times of war, when they are hard prefled by 
arguments, lie clofe intrenched behind the council of Trent. 

- ^ Dryden's Medal, Dedicat. 

15. io Fly out. I o ftart violently from any direflion. 

All bodies, moved circularly, have a perpetual endeavour 
to recede from the centre, and every moment would fly out in 
• right lines, if they were not reflrained. Bentley's Sermons, 
lb. To let Fly. To difeharge. 

"Fhe noify culverin, o’ercharg’d, lets fly. 

And bur ft s , unaiming, in the rended fky. Granville. 

17. Io be light and unencumbered: as, a flying camp. 

To Fly. v. a. < ^ 

I. To fhun ; to avoid ; to decline. 

Love like a fhadow flies, when fubftance love purfues • 
Purfuing tn at which flies, and flying what purfues. Shakefp . 
O Jove, I think 

Foundations fly the wretched ; fuch I mean, 

Vlicre they {hould be relieved. Shakefpeare. 

AdTrfVl in it will be too ftrange 

go IttJXTn “ my , 

•• fpe£lacl '' M, “ n ’ s 

A S j e u- Pjfe L?f. w , retch ; or when with cares oppreft. 

And his tofs d limbs are weary’d into refr, 

Natf-T irfc . Dr,d "'‘ ** ' 1- 

3 - i o quit by flight. > en ’ 


F O A 

Dedal us, to fly the Cretan fhote* 

£fis heavy limbs on jointed pinions bore. 

The firft who fail’d in air. Dryderds AUi. b. vi. 

4. To attack by a bird of prey. 

If a man can tame this monfter, and with her fly other 
ravening fowl; and kill them, it is fomewhat worth. Bacon . 

5. It is probable that flew was originally the preterite of fly, 
when it fignified volation, and fled when it fignified efcape: 
flown fhould be confined likewife to volation; but theie dif- 
tindlions are now confounded. 

Fly. n.f [pleo^e, Saxon.] 

I. A fmall winged infe£l of many fpecies. 

As flies to wanton boys, are we to th’ gods; 

They kill us for their fport. Shakefpeare's King Lear * 

My country neighbours begin to think of being in general, 
before they come to think of the fly in their fheep, or the tares 


in their corn. 


Locke . 


To prevent they?;, feme propofe to fow afhes with the 
feed. Mortimer*s Husbandry. 

To heedlefs flies the window proves 

A conflant death. Tb:mfo?i's Summer. 

2 . That part of a machine which, being put into a quick mo¬ 
tion, regulates and equalifes the motion of the reft. 

if we fuppofe a man tied in the place of the Weight; it 
were eafy, by a fingle hair faftened unto the fly or balance of 
the jack, to draw him up from the ground. Wilkins. 

3. Fly, in a compafs. T hat part which points how the wind 
blows. 

To Fly'bloW. v. a. [fly and blow. ] To taint with flies ; to 

- fill with maggots. 

I cannot difeern any labyrinth, unlefs in the perplexity of 
his own thoughts; for I am unwilling to believe that he doth 
it with a defign to play tricks* and to flyblow my words, to 
make others diftafte them. Stillingfleet , 

Like a flyblown cake of tallow ; 

Or, on parchment, ink turn’d yellow. Swift. 

So morning infers, that in muck begun. 

Shine, buz, and flyblow in the fetting fun. Pope's Epifllles. 

Fly'boat. n.f. [fly and boat. ] A kind of veffel nimble and 
light for failing. 

Flyca'tcher. n.f. [fly and catch.] One that hunts flies. 

There was more need of Brutus in Domitian’s days, to 
redeem or mend, than of Horace, to laugh at a flycatcher. Dry. 

The fwallow was a flycatcher as well as the fjpider. L'Eflr * 

Fly'er. n.f. [from fly.] 

1. One that flies or runs away. 

They hit one another with darts, as the others do with 
their hands, which they never throw counter, but at the back 
of the flyer . Sandy ds Journey. 

He grieves fo many Britons fhould be loft; 

Taking more pains, when he beheld them yield, 

To fave the flyers than to win the field. Waller. 

2. One that ufes wings. 

3. The fly of a jack. 

4. [In architecture.] Stairs made of an oblong fquare figure, 

whofe fore and backfides are parallel to each other, and fo are 
their ends: the fecond of thefe flyers Hands parallel behind 
the firft, the third behind the fecond, and fo are faid to fly off 
from one another. Moxms Mech. Exer. 

To Fly fish. v. n . [fly and flfnd] To angle with a hook 
baited with a fly. 

I fhall next give you fome other directions for fly- 

Walton's Angler. 

tUAL. n.f [ pola, Saxon.] The offspring of a mare, or other 
bead of buithen. 1 he cuftom now is to ufe colt for a young 
horfe, and foal for a young mare; but there was not origi¬ 
nally any fuch diftin&ion. ® 

Alfo flew h is fleed, 

And with his winged heels did tread the wind. 

As he had been a foal of Pegafus’s kind. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

1 wenty fhe-affes and ten foals. Gen. xxxii. 15. 

1 o roAh.v. a. [from the noun.] To bring forth a foal. 

Give my horfe to T imon ; it foals me ftraight 

Ten able horfes. Shakefpeare Timon. 

Such colts as are 

Of generous race, ftraight, when they firft are foal'd. 

Wal k proudly Mays Georgicks. 

About September take your mares into the houfe, where 

Fo'a^b It'” they/ial Mortimer's Hufbandry. . 

Fo'alfoot. \ n -f- P]ants - 

FOAM. n. f. [pam, Saxon ] The white fubftance which a<nta- 
t.on o. fermentation gathers on the top of liquors; froth; f P ume. 

1 no foam upon the water. yj x 

Whitening, down their mofly tinaur’d ftream ^ ’ 7 ‘ 

To the r b ’ !Iow y>«- Tbomfon's 

1 oroAM ^ v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. Fo froth ; to gather foam. 

What a beard of the general’s cut will do among foaming 
bottles and ale-wafli’d wits, is wonderful. Shakefp. Henr, V. 

and I"/ L iTV n ln £ ' le market "P^ ace > an< l foam'd at mouth, 
and was fpeechlefs. Shakefpdre's Julius C*far. 

9 L To 
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